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employed is more scientific than a mere average of 200 markings would be. 
We still ask, what possible bearing can this have on the real problems of the 
overworked teacher of English composition? Is he to submit his pupils' 
daily or weekly themes to a jury of 200 ? Or try to classify them by his own 
estimate of their resemblance to the marked samples supplied to him ? Plainly 
he must mark them as best he may, with such intelligence as he possesses. The 
test of the new science of educational measurement would be to evolve from 
averages, statistics, or the laboratory, a guide, the study of which will profit 
the unhappy assistant in English more than an equal amount of time spent in 
improving his intelligence and extending his acquaintance with the English 
language and literature. When such a book appears I shall be happy to 
review it. 

To conclude with one of Professor Bagley's minor complaints, I have no 
statistics as to the precise number of writers on education who in the past ten 
or fifteen years have used against Latin and algebra the argument that science 
has disproved the transference of discipline. My impression is that it is a 
large, perhaps an "overwhelming," majority. 1 I have quoted several. lean 
quote more if necessary. But I should like first to learn of a few who have 
never made any use of this argument. I have also an impression that in the 
last year or two there has been a tendency to " hedge " on this point. It would 
be unkind to press the query whether this is wholly due to an improvement in 
the methods of experimentation. 

Paul Shorey 

The University of Chicago 



THE STUDENT BOOK AGENT 

Among the delights of the summer vacation there is one which deserves a 
far more considerable attention than it has hitherto obtained, and this is the 
book agent of an especial breed; namely, the college youth who is trying to 
earn a little spare cash, and who is doing his feeble best to inflict upon a suffer- 
ing world another of those monstrosities which the subscription house manu- 
factures for the gullible. No matter where the individual may attempt to 
secrete himself, it is a remarkable man or woman who escapes the appeal for 
one whole summer; and he is strong minded withal if he escapes yielding to 
the lure of the plausible, eloquent, or pitiful tale. 

But the nuisance of the book agent is one long since pointed out and peren- 
nially squelched — in words. It is another phase of the question which I wish 
to call to mind; the effect of such work upon the mental and moral makeup 
of an otherwise promising young man or woman is not altogether to be ignored. 
Most of us know in general the sort of an appeal that is made: if the book itself 

1 [This is certainly the impression which has somehow been given to the general 
public. As I revise this proof I note in the London Times' reprint of its letters on 
" Classics and the Average Boy," p. 7, this curt dismissal of the argument drawn 
from the disciplinary value of science and Latin: "Now it is a commonplace of 
psychology that this is not so."] 
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cannot command attention, lay emphasis on the fact that the sale of it is to 
warrant the return to complete the Senior year at college, or it is to insure the 
leisure necessary for adequate attention to studies. It's all very familiar. 
Perhaps, however, unless the actual experience has come to one, there is less 
familiarity with the artful coaching which the student has received at the hands 
of the general or territorial agent. It may not be so well known that the 
neophyte is carefully instructed to inject the personal touch in the patter which 
purports to outline the excellent qualities of the specific work. The clergyman 
and school teacher may or may not be aware that the boy before him has been 
instructed to make that particular sale, or, at any rate, obtain a written 
recommendation before proceeding to attack other persons of the community. 
It is possible that the guileless one believes that the very much reduced price — 
almost taking away the agent's commission — is a tribute to his position, or a 
subtle recognition of the importance of the learned professions, too frequently 
slighted by others. Unless the besieged one has had the experience or has 
been let into the confidence of an unpracticed salesman, the fact that this is 
all a part of campaign rules is likely to be overlooked. 

It is time that people who ought to know better should take a hand in the 
elimination of some of the grosser frauds of this business. Everybody knows 
that the subscription book of customary vintage is an overpriced, low-valued 
piece of hack-work in by far the greater number of cases. One has but to 
recall what books were brought to one's attention the past summer, or those 
of the year before, to realize that most of the product of the subscription house 
is worthless stuff in content. Moreover, merely taking into consideration the 
workmanship, the book is a flashily contrived affair which is meant to catch 
the eye and make a sale with the unthinking or the soft-hearted. It is to be 
regretted that the reputable houses are not altogether guiltless in this field; 
but when one considers the professional subscription house, one can compare it 
only to the firm which makes a popular patent medicine. It is from the latter 
of these, moreover, that issue every year in May and June the recruiting agents 
to round up a horde of unsuspecting and impecunious boys and girls who will 
go out and do their best, if they do not become disgusted with the whole busi- 
ness, to dispose of numbers of "parlor ornaments." 

Dispensing with further commiseration of ourselves and of those misguided 
individuals who squander their money on volumes rarely if ever to be opened, 
the effect of this whole system on a college boy is worth while considering. 
Let it be understood that I would not for a moment cast reflection upon the 
desire of a young man, or woman, to earn money to pursue an education; I 
examine merely this particular way of going about it. There are ways and 
means of adding to one's resources without putting oneself into such a position 
as to seem to plead for charity, and to produce, on the part of the other, the 
feeling that he is becoming, for the time being, a peculiar kind of an eleemosy- 
nary institution. That this is the case with the summertime student book agent 
few will deny. Such a course ought to be particularly repugnant to an Ameri- 
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can student, yet, when he gets a prospectus in his hands and a possible victim 
before him, all those teachings, and instincts as well, of self-reliance, of fair 
play, and of straightforward dealing seem to be shed as a cloak. He resorts 
to personal pleading, he interposes extraneous facts which do not bear on the 
transaction but which concern him merely as an individual; in short, he removes 
from the whole matter the characteristics of an economic process and lays 
himself open to the charge of being a respectable beggar. 

If the agent warms up to the possibilities of his trade, and if he has been 
graduated from the school of a skilful director, he brings into play, not only 
the artifices which are looked upon as legitimate in the actual business world, 
but all those tricks which must, perforce, be debarred from real commercial 
transactions. The general agent sees to it that the weaknesses of the article 
to be sold shall be counterbalanced by an insidious tale of woe. How familiar 
it is to be greeted, as one comes to the door, with: "I have here a work in which 
I am sure you will be interested." And, before you are able to remark that 
you never use works in any form, follows the statement: "I come from Okla- 
homa, where I am a Junior in College, and I am trying to earn some 

money to return to school next fall," etc. 

It takes a hard heart and a firm conviction to dash the innocent hopes of 
the aspiring youth with a remark that you never buy subscription books, and 
that you think he might well have found some sort of occupation which would 
have left him at the end of the summer with probably as much actual cash as 
he is likely to obtain from this venture, and, what is far more important, with 
a sense of having spent three months in a really productive field, where per- 
sonal humiliation does not accompany effort. For it cannot be other than that 
a fine-grained boy will experience constantly a sense of being in a false position; 
■while he knows that the end in view is laudable, he also feels that he is losing 
something of the self-respect which is innate. The person with fine sensibilities 
cannot escape outraging that delicate sense of independence which is not at 
all divorced from a true appreciation of one's ties in society. If, by the end 
of the season, your agent has come to the point where he recounts with relish 
the various devices to which he resorted to make sales; if he has lost the inward 
shrinking which came when some word indicated that a favor was being 
bestowed, that charity was given with the purchase money of the article; if he 
has lost the delicacy of perception which gave him agonies during the first 
weeks, he goes into college in the fall less worthy than when he came out in the 
spring. If, on the other hand, all these qualms were lacking from the outset 
there had been and there still is important work for his institution to do. It 
may be that he never can acquire the lacking quality, but, fortunately, there 
are few American born and bred boys of this kind. 

Not only does the agent voluntarily and knowingly throw himself upon 
your generosity, but he will, in accordance with his instructions, stoop to actions 
nearly verging upon the mean. Last summer there infested the town from 
which I write a number of struggling student-agents, and among them was one 
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selling a many-volumed production the price of which came above twenty 
dollars. On being asked one day, after a sojourn of some two or three weeks, 
how sales were progressing, he replied that money seemed to be tight in the 
town. "But," he added to his questioner, "I'll be able to pay my board bill, 
for I shall sell a set to the landlady." The person in whom he so confided 
happened to be a woman with convictions, and this proposition was met with 
some well-chosen thoughts, expressed in concise terms, about young men who 
obtained board and room with a widow expecting cash remuneration, and who 
then tried to discharge the obligation by leaving some books which probably 
would never be used even were the whole action voluntary. Yet this fellow 
could point out that he had been instructed to meet his living expenses in this 
way. Moreover, he had been told that, although there might be some objec- 
tion, a little argument about the necessity of saving money to go to school, 
and the hard time he had been having in town, would remove all opposition. 
To this very end he had been advised to find a boarding-place in a private 
family or family boarding-house, since hotel proprietors and clerks are not 
well or favorably known for their susceptibility under like circumstances. 

Incidents to illustrate my thesis could be multiplied, but it is not illustra- 
tion and proof that is demanded but merely a realization of the situation. 
Year after year students have betaken themselves to this "pleasant and remu- 
nerative" task, and in ever-increasing numbers, and those persons who might 
have stayed the tide have been content to speak a word about the general 
nuisance, and probably succumb if approached by one or more of these ambi- 
tious people. It would seem that there is an opportunity for the teacher in 
any sort of an institution to throw his influence against the taking-up of this 
work by any of his students. A word as to the attitude necessarily to be taken 
by the student book agent might save some boy from submitting himself to a 
blunting of his better self. Most budding agents are drawn into the work 
because it appears an opportunity to see some new region, and at the same 
time afford the chance of getting some money without hard work — but a dis- 
illusionment usually comes in this — and without soiling the hands — although 
a smirch may come within. The plea that this is the only kind of work that 
presents itself for the short season is patently without basis; it is in the winter 
that men are likely to be out of work; and if it be hard times with many men 
out of work, there will be little money to be spent for luxuries. 

Again, it is perfectly justifiable to point out to the student that there is 
something dishonest in being the agent in a transaction where an inferior 
article is being disposed of at a high price. If an education does anything at 
all it surely ought to point out the ethical status of such a person. This whole 
question is not unrelated to the greater problem of inculcating a higher standard 
in all our economic life. It may be a little thing, but many little things 
count up. 

Lester Burrell Shippee 

Forest Grove, Oregon 



